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of slavery in this country. The principles of the author are of the 
same quality as his statements. 

We have no disposition to enter upon the defence of the English in 
India. The history of their rule exhibits, like every other history, a 
mingling of good and bad. One page bears the record of frequent 
mistakes and crimes in the acquisition and government of the country ; 
the other, of as frequent, sincere, and often successful efforts to raise 
the character and improve the condition of its people. Nor would 
such a book as that before us deserve even the notice we have given to 
it, were it not that it is one of a class which has become too prevalent 
of late, and against which a strong protest should be made. It belongs 
to that base class of books which form what may be called the litera- 
ture of recrimination, — a literature which is opposed to good sense, 
right-feeling, and patriotism ; and which is at once the disgrace of its 
authors, and of that public with whom it finds favor. 



Note to the Aetiole on M. Libri's Case, in No. CLIX. 

It is seldom very agreeable to any one to have to acknowledge the 
commission of an error ; but in the present instance, we can sincerely 
say that we take a genuine pleasure in correcting a most disagreeable 
blunder into which we fell in the article upon M. Libri's Case, in the 
April number of our last volume. 

It is unnecessary for us here to state the causes of our mistake. 
They were certainly, however, sufficient to justify us in making the 
statement which we did, viz. ; that M. Libri was no more. As the 
least expiation in our power for this act of involuntary manslaughter, 
we beg to declare, as notoriously as we can, that M. Libri is publicly 
and actively living, and to express the hope that so he may long 
continue to remain. 

One word more as to the merits of the prosecution of which he has 
been the victim. Since the publication of the article in question, our 
attention has been more than once called to the facts of the case, and 
we have no hesitation in re-asserting, with a full conviction of their 
fidelity to truth, every statement we therein made in favor of M. Libri. 
If we committed an error, it consisted in not sufficiently insisting upon 
his perfect and entire innocence of all the charges brought against him. 
The truth seems to be, that the French authorities, in their natural 
attempt to strike a blow at M. Guizot, in the person of one of his pro- 
teges, so entirely overshot the mark as to render a dignified retreat 
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impossible. Either a public repentance and restitution must have 
taken place, or an unblushing persistence in the course of persecu- 
tion that had been adopted. The latter alternative was, unfortunately 
for all parties, fixed upon. In vain has M. Libri, in vain have his 
respectable and distinguished friends in England, solicited that he 
should be allowed to return to Paris upon bail, and to have time there 
to prepare his defence before he should be brought up for trial. Every 
one knows, who knows any thing about the case, that his defence would 
in that event be most triumphant, let the result of the trial be what it 
might. Deprived of his papers, his property, his books themselves, his 
statement, prepared in exile, has carried conviction to the minds of 
every one ; — and how much stronger would be that feeling, if he were 
suffered to avail himself of the ordinary material and tools employed 
on similar occasions ? Therefore we can perfectly comprehend how a 
government like that of France, as at present constituted, should refuse 
to put such a weapon in the hands of those who would be but too 
ready to use it. But nothing can stifle the voice of sympathy and 
indignation throughout the literary world, at the whole history of this 
matter ; and so far as it can be any consolation to M. Libri to know 
that his innocence is much more manifest to those who, like ourselves, 
know him only by name, than if it were at last declared from the 
mouths of such an ignorant and vindictive body as that which has 
already pronounced his guilt ; we have great pleasure in tendering to 
him every assurance of our confidence in his integrity and veracity. 



